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THE STARRY FLAG; 
OR, 
The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MR. HATCH*S TESTIMONY. 


“ye villain, you!” gasped Mr. Fairfield, 

filled with rage at being charged with 

stealing the money, in addition to the other 
unpleasant revelations which Levi had made. 

“Squire Saunders, I say just what I believe. 

I don’t know as I ought to say it, but I can’t 
help thinking it,” added the young fisherman. 

“You villain, you! how dare you say I stole 





the money! I never did sich a thing in my 
life. I’ve lived here in Rockport all my days, 
and I cal’late folks know me well enough to 
know I wouldn’t steal,” interposed Mr. Fair- 
field, a little more composed, when he found 
himself standing up before the justice and other 
persons in the room. “It’s jest as clear to me 
as anything in natur can be, that the boy stole 
that money; and seems to me ’tain’t exactly 
right to let him stand here and talk so about 
one that has been his best ‘friend on airth. I’ve 
done everything I could for that boy. I’ve tried 
to bring him up right; and to-day he’s got 
more property than he had when his father 
died. I’ve done the best I could for him, Squire 
Saunders, and now you see what I git for’t.” 
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Mr. Fairfield, having vented his overcharged 
feelings, sat down, and looked like a much- 
abused man. 

‘¢ Squire Saunders, all I’ve got to say is, if the 
money Mr. Hatch showed here is the same 
that Ruel lost, my uncle must have changed 
it when he was looking at it, for I know I 
didn’t steal the money. I never touched it, 
and never saw it,” said Levi, stoutly. ‘‘All I 
want is, to have Mr. Watson come here, and 
tell what he knows about this business.” 

The prisoner sat down again, with the feel- 
ing that he had, at least, raised a doubt in re- 
gard to his guilt. 

‘‘T am entirely willing to continue the case 
until Mr. Watson’s attendance can be pro- 
cured,” added Squire Saunders; ‘‘ though, if 
Mr. Belcher is ready to testify that the money 
in Mr. Hatch’s hands, which he swears was paid 
to him by Levi, is composed of the identical 
bills he lost, it is hardly necessary.” __ 

Mr. Hatch rose, and seemed much embar- 
rassed. 

“IT think — that is to say — when I gave my 
evidence — I hope your honor don’t think — I 
think I was a little too fast,” said he, winding 
up desperately when he found he was making 
a “mess” of it. 

** You wish to correct your testimony?” said 
the justice, with a smile. 

“T said just what I thought was true; but, 
on second thought, I think I may be mistaken. 
It didn’t occur to mé, till Levi spoke, that the 
money had been out of my hands.” 

“You can correct your statements, if you 
wish,” added the magistrate. 

“T don’t know as I want to correct anything 
more. When the boy paid me the money, and 
told me where he got ‘it, so that I was satisfied 
it was all right, I just looked at the figures on 
the bills. The national bank bills are all alike 
to me, and all of ’em good; so I didn’t mind 
much about ’em. I was just going to pay that 
money away for some lumber I bought, when 
Mr. Gayles came along to find the boy.” 

“TI thought sthe proceeds of the sale of the 
boat were for the benefit of Mr. Ames’s church,” 
interposed Squire Saunders. 

‘Bless you! so they were; but I had money 
enough in the bank to pay it. I didn’t know 
as I should see the minister for a week or two; 
so I thought I might as well use the money I 
had in my pocket to pay for my lumber. It 
would save me going clear up to the bank, you 
see.” 

““No doubt it was all right, Mr. Hatch,” 
added the justice. 

“©. it was! you may depend upon it,” said 
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the boat-builder, earnestly; — for he was not 
{uite sure that he might not yet be accused of 
an attempt to purloin from the church the pro- 
ceeds of the sale; but every one knew that Mr. 
Hatch would be sunk a thousand feet in the 
sea rather than wrong any person of the value 
of onecent. ‘I might have drawn a check for 
the lumber; and I should have done so, if I 
hadn’t had that money in my pocket. You 
see, squire, it would save me taking some 
steps, and — ” 

‘‘ Never mind that, Mr. Hatch; I am entirely 
satisfied with your explanation. ‘Confine your- 
self, if you please, to the matter before the 
court,” interposed the justice. 

“Yes, sir. Well, sir, Mr. Gayles came along, 
and said he was after Levi, because he had 
stolen the money. I was kind of struck up 
when I heard this, and didn’t think anything 
more about the lumber. The fact on’t is, I 
haven’t paid for it yet; but Mr. Proctor knows 
I’m good —” 

**No doubt you are, Mr. Hatch; but the 
question relates to the identity of the bills in 
your possession.” 

Just so. Well, sir. Mr. Gayles went off in 
a boat after Levi, ancl I didn’t hear anything 
more about the matter till this morning, though 
I was afraid all of ‘em would get cast away 
when it blowed so yesterday. That was one 
of the heaviest squalls we have had in these 
parts since I was a boy. We had another last 
night; but it wasn’t quite so heavy. Well, I 
was afraid the boats would upset in that squall, 
and I kept thinking of ’em, for I was out once 
in a squall, though it wasn’t quite so heavy as 
the one we had yesterday noon; but I’ve ob- 
served that these squalls coming up from the 
westward after such a day —” 

“We do not care to listen, just now, toa 
homily on meteorology, Mr. Hatch,” inter- 
rupted the justice; ‘‘ you said you didn’t look 
at the bills yesterday.” 

“No, sir; I didn’t say so. I’m on oath, and 
I want to tell it just exactly as it was; this time. 
I did look at the bills, but only to see the fig- 
ures. This morning Mr. Fairfield here came 
over to see me about them bills. He wanted 
to look at ’em, and I let him have ’em.” 

“Didn’t he change them?” demanded Levi, 
impatient under the long speeches of the wor- 
thy boat-builder. 

“‘ Bless your soul! I don’t know as he did; 
and, then again, I don’t know dwt he did. I 
wasn’t minding partitularly what he did.” 

“What did he do when you gave them to 
him?” asked Levi, anxiously; for he was by 
this time almost certain that his uncle, when 
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he went into the room to search for the twenty- 
one dollars, had stolen Ruel’s wallet, and ex- 
changed the lost bills for those paid for The 
Starry Flag. 

“ Well, he took the bills, and fumbled about 
his pockets for his spectacles. He found ’em, 
put ’em on, looked at the bills, and then gave 
’em back to me.” 

“You have no means of knowing whether 
he changed them or not?” said the justice. 

“No, sir; Ihave not. He might have done 
it, for all I know.” 

‘ Mr. Hatch,” continued the magistrate, rath- 
er sternly, ‘‘are you willing to swear that the 
bills produced by you in court are the identical 
ones paid to you by the prisoner?” 

“Well, sir, ’'ve told you just exactly how it 
was; and you can judge for yourself whether 
the bills are the same ones,” replied Mr. Hatch, 
wiping the perspiration from his brow. 

“That is not the point. Mr. Belcher swears 
positively that the bills you have exhibited are 
the ones he Jost; now, can you swear that they 
were paid to you by Levi Fairfield?” ; 

“No, sir; I cannot — that is to say, I’m not 
willing to do so. Ill swear to anything in rea- 
son, but — ” 

“Can you swear that Mr. Fairfield did change 
the bills?” added Squire Saunders. 

“No, I certainly cannot. He might have 
changed ’em, but you see I don’t know whether 
he did or not.” 

“That will do, Mr. Hatch; sit down, if you 
please,” continued the justice. ‘‘ Mr. Belcher, 
do you wish to make any change in your testi- 
mony?” 

“No, sir; I don’t know that I do.” 

“You are quite positive the bills produced 
by Mr. Hatch are the identical ones you 
lost?” 

“Tm just as sure of it as Iam that I stand 
here,” replied Ruel, confidently. “I looked 
them over very carefully, for I’m not much 
used to handling hundred-dollar bills, and I 
rather liked the looks of them.” 

“Where did you get the bills?” 

“They were paid to me yesterday by Cap- 
tain Vincent.” 

“I think I should know them again,” added 
Dock, who was then invited to examine them. 
“They are the very bills I paid Mr. Belcher,” 
—~he did not say how reluctantly. “This new 
one was given me by Mr. Watson.” 

“Mr. Fairfield, do you wish to alter your 
evidence?” said Squire Saunders, turning to 
Levi's guardian. 

“Not one word on’t!” replied he, with et 
ergy. 
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“You visited the chamber in which Mr. 
Belcher and Levi were asleep—did you not?” 

“Yes, sir; Idid go in. The fact on’t is, 
that boy had twenty-one dollars, and I’m his 
guardeen.” 

‘‘ We ‘know that,” interposed the justice, 
tartly. 

“« He’s gettin to be a bad boy, and it’s high 
time sunthin was done. He’s got to be seen 
to, or —” 

‘* What did you go into the room for?” 

“To git Levi’s money. I didn’t want to 
have him fool it away, waste the money, and 
hurt himself.” 

“ Did you find his money?” 

“No, I did not; I wish I had.” 

“You found no money?” 

** Not a cent.” 

‘‘ For what purpose did you visit Gloucester 
this morning?” 

“To see Mr. Hatch. You see, I was afraid 
he’d pay away them bills — ” 

** And your nephew would not be convicted,” 
added the justice, with evident disgust. 

“Tf that boy stole the money — and I know _ 
he did —I want the facts to come out jest as 
they be. He’s a bad boy, and he’s gittin wus 
every day. I can’t do nothin with him; he fit 
me like a wildcat; and it’s a good deal better to 
have him seen to afore it’s too late, than ’tis to 
let him. go to ruin, and then try to save him 
from the error of his ways. I b’lieve in shettin 
the door afore the hoss is stole.” 

“Did you change the bills handed to you by 
Mr. Hatch?” 

“ Did I change ’em!” repeated Nathan Fair- 
field, trying to look savage and indignant; but 
the attempt was a miserable failure, for his 
emphasis was broken-backed, and his thin 
lips quivered. “Did I change ’em! You've 
known me a good many years, Squire Saun- 
ders —” 

“ Answer the question.” 

‘¢ Ofcourse I didn’t change’em. What should 
J change ’em for? I only wanted to be sure 
that Mr. Hatch didn’t pass them bills off.” 

“‘ That is sufficient,” said the justice, turning 
to Levi, whom he called up. “ Levi, this is 
not a court to try you for the crime with which 
you are charged. It is my duty to examine the 
evidence for and against you, and determine 
whether there are sufficient grounds for hold- 
ing you to answer in the proper court on the 
charge against you. This is not your trial.” 

“I know it, sir,” replied Levi; “I’m ready 
to do whatever you say, but I didn’t steal that 
money any more than you did.” 

*‘ Understand me, Levi: I do not say you are 
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guilty, but there is probable cause for believing 
you guilty, as the case stands at present.” 

“Tt wouldn’t stand so if Mr. Watson had 
been -here,” added Levi. 

‘** As you seem to lay a great deal of stress 
upon the appearance of Mr. Watson,I will, if 
you desire, continue the case for a few days.” 

“I do desire it,” replied Levi, decidedly: 

‘Very well; I will put the case off for one 
week; but in the mean time I must commit 
you, unless you offer sufficient bail for your ap- 
pearance. Perhaps your uncle would be your 
bail.” 

‘* I’m willin to do anything in reason, squire; 
but that boy would be jest as sartin to run away 
as he would be to eat when he’s hungry,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Fairfield. 

“If he could get something to eat,” added 
Levi, bitterly. 

Very much to the prisoner’s surprise, a Cape 
Ann millionnaire—worth one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars — came forward, and offered 
to “go bail” for him. The father-in-law of 
Mr. Gayles also offered himself, both genile- 
men having been secured by the grateful con- 
stable. The bail-was acceptable, and Levi left 
the office, to appear again in one week. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


OLD DAVE’S PET. 


BY WILLIAM WIRT SIKES. 


I NEVER knew any other name for him than 
that of ‘Old Dave.” He was a Texan hunt- 
er, who, during his long and eventful life, had 
been the hero of many wonderful exploits, in 
which he exhibited those traits of dash and dar- 
ing which had given him so high a reputation 
for bravery among his fellows. 

Old Dave had had many encounters with the 
Indians of South-western Texas in the course 
of his life, and was most cordially hated by the 
red men, who thirsted for vengeance upon him. 
But they feared the old man quite as heartily 
as they hated him, and kept out of his way 
pretty carefully, as a general thing. The cow- 
ardice of Indians is now beginning to be known 
as it should be; and the boys and girls of this 
generation are very likely to grow up with 
sounder ideas concerning the red man than 
those which we older heads learned from the 
books perused in our childhood. Poetically, 
the Indian may be full of courage and spirit; 
but practically, he is a perfect specimen of 
pusillanimity. He’s a “‘ fraud,” as the Bowery 
boys say. 

‘*T never knowed a Injin to stan up to a 
squar fight,” said Old Dave, ‘‘es long es he 
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could git off by usin of his legs lively. He'll 
shute frum behind trees; he'll crawl along in 
the perarie grass like a snake; he’ll come down 
on one man in a crowd of a dozen er more; 
but he never likes the look of a squar fight. 
Leastways, that’s my experience uv ’em.” 

Old Dave had a queer Zet, that lived with 
him all alone in his cabin in South-western 
Texas. This pet was nothing less than a pan- 
ther. Not a ¢ame panther, that would eat out 
of. Dave’s hand, or lie down by his side, as the 
beasts in the menageries do, but a huge, furi- 
ous, wild creature, with a body fully five feet 
long. Daye kept the panther chained to the 
floor in'a sort of:cage that he had built in a 
corner of his “parlor,” as he called it, and he 
used to feed it and tend it very carefully. But 
he made no effort totame it. He preferred it 
to remain wild, he said. 

Dave’s cabin was situated in a wild, out-of- 
the-way spot, on the edge of a forest. He 
lived there alone, with no companion. but his 
panther, at the time of my story. ‘He was now 
at least seventy-five years old, and his hair was 
as white as snow. His friends used to téll him 
that he was foolish to live in such a place as 
that, where he was liable to be attacked by In- 
dians any day or night; and in his old age he 
was not the stalwart, strong, and active man 
he had been. But the old man was not to be 
frightened. 

“Let ’em come,” said he; “ they won’t come 
but once.” 

One bright moonlight night Dave was lying 
asleep on his couch of skins in the loft of his 
cabin. This loft was loosely floored with rough 
planks that the old hunter had himself hewn 
with his axe, and was reached by a ladder, 
which he always drew up after him when he 
went to bed. Suddenly he was awakened by 
hearing light footsteps out doors, for his ear 
was yet very keen. Looking out he saw a 
swarm of a dozen Indians groping about, and 
approaching the house cautiously, sheltering 
themselves behind stumps and bushes. 

‘‘ Thar they is,” muttered the old man; ‘I’s 
ready fur ’em.” 

So saying, he felt for his rifle and revolver, 
and then, slipping down to the floor below, un- . 
locked the chains which bound the panther. 
The beast was asleep, but the rattling of the 
chains awoke it, and it glared upon Old Dave 


with its red eyes in the semi-darkness. At the 


same time the savages outside heard the rattle 
of the chains, and the sound was a signal for 
them to burst open the door with fearful yells. 
But Old Dave had succeeded in clambering up 
into his loft again. 
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Looking through the wide crevices’in the 
floor, he saw the painted fiends rush in at the 
door. Quietly he pulled a string connecting 
with the bolt of the panther’s cage, and the 
ferocious animal sprung out with a bound and 
a howl that struck terror to the souls of the 
savages. One was torn to pieces with frightful 
speed, while Old Dave at the same time quietly 
“picked off” two or three of the foe with his 
unerring aim. 

Such of the savages as were so fortunate as 
to be near the door fied with howls of terror 
into the open air, and ran for dear life. Those 
who escaped returned to their tribe to tell the 
story of Old Dave’s pet; but many of them 
were torn and lacerated by the fangs of the 
panther. 

Old Dave’s pet of course returned to its wild 
lair; but the old man was never again molested 
in his house, and died peaceably in his bed a 
year or two later. 


FLOY’S MISSION. 
’ BY I. A. BELLOWS. 


UT I want to have a real, true mission!” 

A pretty face it was that looked up 
through tangled curls at the elderly lady, 
Floy’s aunt, who sat sewing by the win- 
dow. 

Aunt Grace smiled. ‘ Why, Floy, I think 
your ‘ mission’ is just to do the work of a good 
little girl here at home!” 

Floy looked about with wide-open eyes, say- 
ing, peevishly, ‘I don’t see anything like a 
mission here!” 

Aunt Grace laughed: ‘* Why, there’s baby 
to be taken care of, and Nellie to be washed 
and dressed, and mother to help, and — ” 

“O, auntie!” — quite angry now, — ‘that 
isn’t the kind of mission ljttle girls have in 
story-books; they go out into the world, and 
do great things!” 

“And do you think, Floy, that they are bet- 
ter in God’s sight than those who simply do 
their duty in the quiet home life?” 

The girl looked up quickly. ‘‘ Why, of course 
they are! Isn’t it better to work in hospitals 
and prisons than just to stay at home ahd 
wash dishes, and take care of babies? O, 
aunt Grace!” 

Then the conversation was interrupted, and 
Floy ran off to talk it over with Kitty Saun- 
ders. Most girls have some one “ particular 
friend,” and Kitty was Floy’s “ particular,” 
just now. So the two had a secret confab in 
the long lane, where they had often walked 
before, pouring into each other’s ears stories 





of fancied wrongs and trials. But, unfortu- 
nately, when Floy came to-day, with burning 
cheeks and flashing eyes, and declared that 
she was going to have a “mission,” Kitty 
laughed at her. 

** You're a crazy little goose, Floy,” she said; 
“girls don’t have any great missions; it’s 
only grown-up people — men and women, you 
know!” , 

Floy’s face darkened. ‘I think you're cruel 
to laugh at me, Kitty Saunders! I thought 
you were going to be my friend, ‘faithful for- 
ever, sure and true.’ ” 

‘* But I don’t know what mission you’re talk- 
ing about,” apologized Kitty. 

Floy became more gentle. ‘‘ Why, I’m going 
to visit the poorhouse, and the destitute fam- 
ilies, and all that!” 

Kitty couldn’t help laughing. ‘ You’d be 
@ightened to death, Floy Millwood! And . 
you such a little mite of a dot!” 

“I’m nearly thirteen!” almost ready to cry. 
‘ But it’s no use talking; I see how it is: you 
don’t love me any more! if you did — ” 

“What a silly little thing you are!” 

Floy took fire. ‘‘I don’t care if you never 
speak a word to me, Kitty Saunders, till your 
dying day! You haven’t been a good friend 
to me one bit!” and then she marched off like 
a little queen, though there were great tears in 
her eyes; for had she not quarrelled with her 
“‘ dearest friend on earth”? 

That very day, after dinner, in her pretty 
blue dress and new furs (she was a dainty little 
puss), Floy Millwood started off on her “ mis- 
sion.” It was freezingly cold; and she said to 
herself quite often, ‘‘ I’ll pretend that I’m warm, 
but I do believe my feet are blocks of ice!” and 
she kept her hands snugly in her muff all the 
way. She was going first to the village poor- 
house, which involved the climbing of a long 
hill. She walked very fast, and was tired 
enough by the time she had reached the red 
gate which opened into the poorhouse garden. 
‘It’s my mission,” she whispered to herself, as 
she knocked timidly. 

At length a tall, gaunt woman, with a sharp, 
disagreeable face, partly opened the door and 
looked out. Floy’s heart seemed to leap into 
her throat as she said, ‘“‘I wanted to know — 
that is, Icame to see if you — perhaps you'd 
like a little help.” , 

The woman stared. Floy took heart to say, 
‘*T thought you might like some one who could 
read to the poor people.” 

Then the woman’s amazement found words. 
‘When I want help, you pert little miss, Pl 
send for it.” 
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Floy but half understood. 
any harm, ma’am.” 

“And did you think that the poor people 
had nothing to do but to be read to? Lawka 
me! they have to work;” and with a sharp 
look at the little girl before her, ‘‘Who sent 
you here?” 

““} — I came all by myself,” a great sob 
choking her. 

* Well, you just ran home, and don’t think 
any more about reading to poor people.” Then 
she shut the door, leaving Floy standing on 
the door-step. 

Her mission, what:was it? Was aunt Grace 
right? Was Kitty Saunders right? No, no! 
She couldn’t give it up; she would try again; 
she would go to some of the poor people her 
mother visited. So she started down the hill, 
going over the same formula. of pretending 
that she was warm and happy. As she was 
turning into a side stteet, where were many 
houses of the poor, an old man stopped her — 
a miserable old man, who looked as if he and 
famine were no strangers. Pretty little Floy, 
in her fashionable blue dress and comfortable 
furs, shivered as she looked upon him. He held 
out his hat as she approached. 

“I want sunthin to buy food with; I’m hun- 


**T didn’t mean 


Floy had no money with her; she was very 
sorry. She tried to make him understand this; 
but he shook his head. ‘‘ Pretty thiss has 
plenty to eat and drink, but we’re starvin —me 
and Jack.” 

“If you will come to my mother’s house, 
sit” 

“Ay, ay; you can put off ! but”— almost 
fiercely —‘‘ we can’t go without food.” 

** But somebody will help you,” cried Floy, in 
despair. 

“That’s what they all say. Now and then 
I get sunthin, but it isn’t much;” and then he 
passed on. 

And Floy — she saw how useless shé was, 
how utterly at loss; knéw that aunt Grace or 
her mother would have been ready with prompt 
assistance and judgment; she was a little fool, 
and she would go. home: So she set. her face 
homeward. 

By chance Kitty Saunders was just opening 
her front door as Floy entered the lane. Well, 
Kitty had cried some girl’s tears about this lit- 
tle fracas, and upon thus suddenly seeing the 
object of her troubles, it entered Kitty’s mind 
to wait there — to speak to her, perhaps, and be 
friends again. But the first words came frown 
Floy. “ Kitty,” she said, stopping at the gate, 
‘*T want to speak to you.” 
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Kitty came down the steps quickly enough, 
you may be ‘sure; and then Floy had nothing 
to say. She meant to beg pardon, of coyrse; 
but. how to begin! And before she knew it, the 
great tears came rolling down her cheeks. 

‘*] —I beg your pardon, Kitty, for being so 
cross this morning, but I hate to be laughed 
at; and this mission — O, it is an utter failure.” 

“T don’t think you went to work the right 
way,” Kitty said, kindly; ‘‘ perhaps we can do 
some good with a little assistance from our 
parents; but, after all, Floy, don’t you think 
we might just as well stay at home, and do our 
duty there, as to’ go off in search of a ‘ mis- 
sion’?” 

‘There, you’re beginning to laugh!” but the 
sunshine was coming back into Floy’s face. 

‘¢‘] don’t mean that we are not to attempt 
anything for the poor; but we are too young to 
de much, and can’t act without direction, as, 
perhaps, you have found to-day.” 

And then Floy told her story —told how 
perfectly nonsensical and unpractical she had 
been. When she had ended, the two girls 
kissed each other; and Floy said, laughingly, 
as they partéd a few minutes after, ‘‘ We won't 
quarrel any more, I guess, about ‘ missions’!” 

That night, when aunt Grace visited Floy’'s 
room to see that she was all “ tucked up” and 
comfortable, a little voice greeted her with, 
“O, auntie, Pve gone and tried it; and I guess 
my ‘mission’ is just to stay at home and help 
mother.” 

SOAP. 

HE Gauls, the ancient inhabitants of the 

country now called France, are said to 
have been the first people who used soap. 
The Romans, about the first century of the 
Christian era, learned its manufacture and use 
either from the Gauls or the Germans. In 
the time of Homer (B. C. 850), washing seems 
to have been done with water alone. A little 
later a ley of ashes was used for some kinds of 
washing: A mineral called nitrum, and vari- 
ous kinds of earth, were employed, both in 
Asia and Europe, in the bath, and for wash- 
ing clothes. 

Clothes, the colors of which easily fade, may 
be washed well with bran. The meal of oats, 
barley, and beans may be used for the same 
purpose. This use of bran and bean meal is 
supposed to have been known to the ancient 
Romans. On holidays and festivals the poor 
people of Rome rubbed.a kind of white clay 
over their clothes to make them appear 
brighter. The more difficult. it was to rub 
out the elay, the better it suited. wf 
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OLIVER OPTIC, BHditor. 


MEXIOO. 


O much has been said about Mexico, of 

late, that Our Boys and Girls may wish 
to know not only how Maximilian came to be 
there, supported by French troops, but what 
Mexico is, and what it has beer. 

Under Charles V. (1516-1556) the Spanish 
possessions in Asia, Europe, and the two 
Americas were larger by a fifth than all 
Europe. Of these vast dominions, on which 
the sun never set, no province was more fa- 
vored in soil, climate, and productions than 
Mexico. Its supply of silver and gold is still 
boundless. More than a thousand silver mities 
have been worked. Two thirds of the silver 
circulating in the world has, for many years, 
come from Mexico. And yet the mineral re- 
sources of the country have hardly been ex- 
plored. 

The fertility of soil and variety of climate 
are wonderful. In the hot regions two and 
sometimes three crops of Indian corn are 
raised within the year, each crop equal to two 
raised in other parts of the world. An acre of 
sugar-cane produces twice as much sugar as 
can be obtained from the same quantity of 
land in Cuba. The interior of Mexico is a 
vast table-land, rising in some places to the 
height of nine thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. The traveller, as he ascends these 
slopes towards the interior, finds, in succés- 
sion, every variety of climate, from the oppres- 
sive heat of the torrid zone to the région of 
perpetual snow; every kind of natural riches, 
from the tropical productions — coffee, sugar- 
cane, vanilla, cocoa, cotton, mahogany, rose- 
wood, ebony, dye-woods, and medicinal plants, 
—to the olive-tree of Spain and Italy, the 
grains of colder climates, and the pine which 
flourishes where winter lasts half the year. 

But with all these advantages, the Mexicans 
have never been a great or a happy people 
since the discovery of their country by Euro- 
peans. 7 








_ To Susscrrsers. — ‘“‘Our Boys AND GIRLS” 
is stereotyped, and back numbers 'can always 
be supplied by the publishers, and generally 
by booksellers and newsdealers. Back num- 
bers are sent to new subscribers, unless other- 
‘wise ordered. 
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LITTLE THINGS. 


—— Baccnus has drowned more men than 
Neptune. 

—— THE coats of the Irish reapers have been - 
described as a “‘ parcel of holes sewed together.” 

—— MUTILATED and worn-out curreney is 
ground up and made inte envelopes for the 
treasury department. 

—— Do the “roots of words” produce ‘ flow- 
ers of speech ”? 

— Aspack of one million one hundred and 
thirty-one thousand square miles is said to be 
around the North Pole, which is now a blank 
on our maps. 


—— Ir you take your own cares upon your- 
self, you load yourself with an unnecessary 
burden. The Mighty One waits to help you. 


—— Wuat is that which by losing an eye 
has nothing left but a nose? A mozise. 

—— A Greek church, it is said, will be built 
in New York by the Russian government. 

—— NEVER give your tongue its full liberty ; 
let it always be your servant, never your mas- 
ter. 

—— AN Irishman, illustrating the horrors of 
solitary confinement, stated that out of a hun- 
dted persons sentenced to endure this punish- 
ment for life, only fifteen survived it! 

Ercut hundred years ago the “ water- 
fall” was the mode among men of fashion in 
France. 

—— Wnat causes the ocean to be so angry? 
Because it is crossed so often. 

—— Laziness travels so slow, that Poverty 
soon overtakes her. 

—— Wuart is that which no one wishes to 
have, yet when he has it would be very sorry 
to lose? A bald head. 

—— Excess of ceremony shows a want of 
breeding. That civility is best which excludes 
all superfluous formality. 

— “MofHER, can’t I go and have my 
photograph taken?” “No, I guess it isn’t 
worth while.” “Well, then, you mighf let 
me go and have a tooth pulled; I never go 
anywhere.” 

—— THERE are more Scotch in London than 
in Edinburgh, and more Irish in London than 
in Dublin. 

—— Tue trials of life are the tests which 
ascertain how much gold there is in us. 

—— ‘t Have you any halibut?” ‘ Yes, sir.” 
“ Bring me a couple.” 
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TRE ORATOR. 








= in of the "JourNat, sir! 


cs 


Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign +, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


SPEEOH OF THE MEMBER FROM 
PUNKINVILLE 


R. ‘SPEAKER: I’ve sot in my 

seat for more’n a WEEK — yes, 
SIR — for more’n a WEEK — and sub- 
mitted to the tyrannical TYRANNY of 
this House. Mr. Speaker, it’s ‘mon- 
strous, Mr. Speaker! It’s an inva- 
sion of our 'R1IGHTs, sir! It’s a vio- 
lation of the *HABEUS CORPUS, sir! 
It’s agin the "Birt of Ricuts, sir! 
It’s contrary to the constitution of 
™MASSACHUSETTS, sir! It’s constitu- 
tion to the contrary of the ’UniTrEp 
States of America, sir! It’s con- 


trary to the indefatigable, indefinite, 
and indestructible rights of ‘MAN, sir! 
Mr. Speaker, every ‘MORNING, sir, 
some member of this Hovusz, sir, 
has moved to dispense with the read- 


From the 
deepest depths of my inmost HEART, 
sir, *I PERTEST against this tyran- 
nical TYRANNY, sir! No MEMBER, 
Mr. Speaker, has moved to dispense 
with the readin of the ‘Post, sir! 


= with the readin of the “ADVERTISER, 


sir! and the "TRAVELLER, sir! No, 
sir, Mr. Speaker, only with the readin 
of the "JourNAL, sir. I *PERTEST, 
Mr. Speaker. Man an boy, sir, I’ve 


. read the Journal for thirty ‘years, 


sir, and I don’t know no reason 
why it should be DIsPENSED with, 
sir; just as some of the folks up in 
our TOWN wanted to dispense with 
the ‘cospet, Mr. Speaker. The Jour- 


* nal’s a good PAPER, sir, and I’ve lost 


the readin on it every mornin for a 
WEEK, sir, on account of this vote, 
and I can’t stand it no "LONGER, sir. 
Why, sir, half the folks in Massachu- 
setts git all the gumption they’ve Got 
out of the JouRNAL, sir; and if ’twan’t 
for the Journal, they wouldn’t know 
no more’n a speckled HEN. What 
are you all a LARFIN at, Mr. Speaker? 
I represent the town of PUNKINVILLE, 
and I claim a right to be heerd. 





T’other day aman from Bostin moved to take the 
AYES and Nozs: The House went AGIN him; 
but I would have Fir some on that. Take the 
ayes and noes! I'd LIKE to see him dew it, 
Mr. Spéaker. What’s a man’s nose For that 
don’t take snuff? It’s for him to foller ’rounp. 
And what's his ‘eyes for, Mr. Speaker? What, 
I ask, Mr. Speaker, if ’tain’t to read the Jour- 
NAL with? I’ve stood this thing long ENouGH, 
and I ain’t a goin to stop readin the Journal 
any longer for NOBODY nor NOTHIN. THEM’s 
my sentiments, Mr. Speaker. 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 
OBLIVION. 


(CONCLUDED.} 

Silkie. Of course I preached what would be 
most acceptable to my people. 

Som. Did you preach the truth? 

Silkie. The truth? 

Som.. Ay, the truth. 

Silkie. Of course I did — that is to say — 

Som. That is to say, you didn’t preach it. 
If you had, you would not have been here. 

Silkie. Your sable majesty does not quite 
comprehend me. Truth is a broad field, and 
one may roam in its pleasant paths without — 

Som. Did you denounce sin? 

Silkie. Truly I did. Even the secular press 
pronounced my denunciation of the sins of Tyre 
and Sidon, of Babylon and Nineveh, the most 
appalling description of human waywardness 
that ever was spoken. I cried aloud, and 
spared not the wretches who persecuted the 
children of Israel, and the idolaters before the 
flood. 

Som. Peace! Their heathenism was more 
decent than your Christianity. Did you de- 
nounce the sin of the rich man who rolled on 
velvet cushions in the pew before you. 

Silkie. Certainly not. That would have 
made trouble and unpleasantness in the con- 
gregation, and impaired the usefulness of the 
church. 

Som. Did you denounce modern barbarism 
— pride, vanity, selfishness ? 

Silkie. Well — no; these things are too try- 
ing to the delicate nerves of the ladies. 

Som. Did you pour down the naked truth 
upon the sinner who cheated the widow and 
robbed the orphan? 

Silkie. Tt was not expedient to do so. If! 
had, my flock would have fied from me, as from 
a wolf. I preached to please the ear and tickle 
the imagination. I kept my church together, 
and built it up. I preached peace and love. 
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I introduced no disturbing elements into its 
harmonious circle. 

Som. And you left the truth untold? You 
let the rich sinner slumber in fancied security 
before you? 

Silkie. I was dependent upon him for my 
salary. 

Som. Thou knave! In uttering only half 
the truth, you told the basest of lies. You 
cried, Peace, when there was no peace. How 
came you here? 

Silkie. I fell through, very unexpectedly to 
myself. 

Som. Doubtless you did. Had you declared 
the whole truth to them, you might have been 
respected and remembered by your fellow-men. 
Away with him. (SHutTumuppP leads him off.) 
Who next, Spincktus? 

Spinck. A poet, high mightiness. 

Som. Trot him in. (xt Sprncxtus.) A 
poet! Spare me from the poets who come 
here; and ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
them travel this road. 


[Enter SPINCKTUS, with ALExIs Von Sp.it- 
TERHAYR. | 
Spinck. Alexis Von Splitterhayr, poet, critic, 
and reviewer. 
Von S. And a much abused man, your Cim- 
merian majesty. I have written poems by the 


million, for the million. Did you ever read my 
“Ode to a Lady’s Eyes”? Let me give you 
a specimen verse : — 


“Bright orbs, between thine eyelids throned, 
Like pearls within an oyster-shell, 
Thy liquid light the stars have loaned — 
On me in sweltering sweetness swell! ” 


Som. Peace! Have you inflicted much of 
that stuff upon the world! 

Von S. Stuff? That is poetry! 

Som. I don’t sée it. 

Von S. Neither did the world. I wrote po- 
etry as good, if not better, than Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Tennyson; but of my first book 
of poems not a hundred copies were sold. 

Som. And were you weak enough to issue 
another? 

Von S. I was; I got out an edition of a 
thousand copies of the second. 

Som. Did they sell? 

Von S. Only by the pound —to the paper- 
makers. The world had not advanced far 
enough to appreciate my genius. My poetic 
flights were too grand and sublime for this 
stupid age; but I have had my revenge: 

Som. Your revenge? 

Von S. Your gloomy majesty may not be 
aware of the fact — but a fact it is— that un- 
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successful authors, and especially disappointed 
poets, make the best critics and reviewers of 
new books. Why, your majesty, a played-out 
poet is a priceless treasure to a publication 
which indulges in sharp reviews. 

Som. And you sat in judgment upon those 
who could do what you had failed to do? 

Von S. That’s the idea. It was glorious to 
punch the successful authors, and take the con- 
ceit out of them. It almost compensated for 
the failure of my two books. 

Som. What ho! Shutumupp! 


[Znter SHUTUMUPP. ]} 

Shut. Here I am. 

Som. Show this man his shelf. 
poet. 

Shut. The poet’s ward is full, my liege. 

Som. Well, this is a bitter fellow; put him 
with the modern reformers. 

Shut. All full, your majesty. 

Som. Let him go with the statesmen, then. 

Shut. May it please your high mightiness, 
we have been putting them two on a shelf for 
a month. 

Som. True; I remember. 

Shut. There is only one double shelf left, 
which your mightiness bade me reserve. 

Som. For whom? 

Shut. For Jeff Davis. 

Som. And who is to occupy the shelf with 
him? (SHutumurP walks up to SOMNORIFICUS, 
and whispers in his ear.) Justso, exactly; you 
are right. What shall we do with the poet? 
If these men are to sleep two in a bed, it is im- 
portant that they should be well mated. 

Spinck. I suggest that he be put with the 
inventors of perpetual motion. 

[Bell rings.] 

Som. (Rising, and moving forward.) Din- 
ner-time! I wouldn’t lose my dinner for all 
the poets that have dropped through the sieve 
in twenty years. (Moving of.) 

Shut. What shall we do with the poet, your 
majesty? 

Som. (Impatiently.) Shove him into the 
coal-hole! No; put him with Commodore 
Hollins. 

Shut. General Beauregard berths with him. 

Som. Put him with the fools, then. 

Shut. But what particular class of fools? 

Som. (Angrily, rushing of.) With the Brit- 
ish holders of the Confederate Cotton Loan! 

[Zxeunt. 


He is a 


Ir was not till 1685 that the streets of Lon- 
don were lighted; and then, for a part of the 
year only, from six to twelve o’clock, on moon- 
less nights. JS 
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APTER DARK. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


ie was near the stroke of midnight when the 
clock opened the subject thus : — 

**Ah, me! I feel, to-night, as if Iwas going 
to have one of my ill turns; my constitution 
was always delicate. Now, it may. sound 
spleeny, but, upon the honor of a clock, I’m 
sure to run down every eight days; and, in- 
deed, all our family are inclined that way ; it’s 
hereditary, you see.” 

“Take anything?” queried the secretary. 

** Oui-nine, to be sure! I’d give something 
to be as stout as you are; you must have a 
constitution of iron.” 

‘“* Walnut, if you please.” 

‘** A mighty hard nut to crack, I fancy.” 

** Well, I don’t know; every one has a weak 
point. I have so much on my shelves, so many 
valuables in charge, so many secrets to pre- 
serve, that I don’t dare say my pigeon-holes 
are my own; I'm in such mortal dread of bur- 
glers, it keeps me on the gui vive constantly. 
But it’s the price one must pay for es a Te- 
sponsible position.” 

** Speaking of responsibility,” continued the 
clock, ‘“‘it seems to me that I have about as 
much of that as anybody; it’s just as much as 
my two hands can do to keep up to the mark; 
and then, —I don’t mind the family, — but it is 
awkward to have callers stare one out of coun- 
tenance, and doubt one’s word. Then, if any 
one loses the train, I’m to blame; or if the roast 
is overdone, it’s my fault; or if the baby wakes 
up, it’s because I mentioned the hour out loud. 
Indeed, there’s no pleasing some people.” 

“Dear me,” muttered the carpet, “ you 
wouldn’t notice such trifles, if you knew what 
Z have to undergo. Every one looks down on 
me; all the world tramples me under foot. I 
sometimes fear that I shall be worn to a 
shadow.” 

** Yes, but you have a holiday now and then. 
I’ve often envied you when I’ve seen you pack 
up and drive into the country.” 

“Pshaw! Now, I don’t mind telling you 
all, in private, that they send me to the cala- 
boose, and have me regularly beaten, at such 
times. Yes, and then they complain that I 
grow thin; as if one wouldn't grow thin living 
in a tread-mill.” 

“ That’s a very queer tune,” said the piano- 
forte; “it reminds me of ‘ Buy a Broom.’ ” 

‘Don’t suggest it,” interrupted the carpet, 
hastily; ‘‘ I’m acquainted with new brooms to 
my cost.” 

“©, dear! I’m sorry I mentioned it; if it 





weren't for fear of disturbing the household, you 
should hear me put your affairs into harmony.” 

* Nonsense!” said the clock; “that’s only 
one of your crotchets.” 

“Very true. Did you ever study music?” 

“T understand time perfectly.” 

“Tt may be a very fine thing to make’ so 
much noise that one can’t hear one’s’ self 
stitch,” cried the sewing-machine; “‘ but it ap- 
pears to. me much finer to be able to hem with- 
out hands and sew without eyes.” 

“T never could do it in the world!” ex- 
claimed a pair of spectacles near. 

“Of course not; very few could. The only 
drawback about the business is, that while I’m 
doing my very best, some one wi? persist in 
treading on my toe; and do you know, though 
it gives me a stitch in my side, I positively 
haven’t the face to cry out!” 

‘* Leave that to me,” yawned the bellows. 

“Ah!” groaned the sofa; “there are other 
woes than yours in the world. I myself have 
had hair-breadth escapes.” 

‘“ Horse-hair,” laughed the machine, in de- 
rision. 

“ But I prefer to keep them confined within 
my own breast,” continued the sofa; ‘‘ and I 
leave it to the piano-forte, if the springs of 
action in many of us have not something in 
common.” 

“Very likely; only P’ve not had time to re- 
flect upon the theme. Indeed, I feel quite un- 
strung, to-day; some one heedlessly left the 
window opeti last evening, and the night air 
played upon me with such effect, that every 
chord in my body is out of tune. I am aware 
that it sounds ill to complain; but I néver note 
minor trials, unless they reach beyond the 
pitch of endurance.” 

‘‘'You have a great deal of fortitude,” quoth 
a high chair in the corner; * but here I’ve been 
waiting full twenty-five years for a little rosy 
fellow, who used to climb into my arms and 
eat his supper. How we loved each other then! 
But he never comes now— never! I wonder 
what has befallen him. I’ve sometimes half a 
mind to ask that young man with the mus- 
tache, who sits here at night reading before 
the fire; but he never looks my way. Still, it 
is very hard to be always waiting.” 

“JT don’t think you have much to complain 
of, if that’s all,” whistled the stove; “‘ my high- 
est ambition, for these two years, has been 
to smoke; but whenever EF attempt it, they 
threaten to send me to the junkman, till Pm 
scared into good behavior. But I won’t quite 
give up. I do think I’m old enough to smoke, 
if ever I’m going to be.” 
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‘‘ It’s amazing!” began the mirror, “the at- 
tention I receive; it must be because I’m such 
a thinker; that is, I reflect a great deal, you 
know.” 

‘I won’t contest the point,” said the can- 
dle; ‘‘ but every one acknowledges that I throw 
light on a subject.” 

“Yes,” replied the mirror; ‘but you ex- 
haust yourself with the effort.” 

All this time a pretty Japanese tea-poy had 
stood near in silence. 

‘“‘ She doesn’t understand English,” said the 
clock. 

‘‘ Nor anything else useful,” put in the sew- 
ing-machine. 

‘* She’s a little dear,” persisted the clock. 

“JT agree with you,” rejoined the secretary. 
“ She cost me a good gold: guinea.” 

“You misunderstand me; my heart goes 
pit-a-pat whenever I think of her.” 

“ Ah,” sighed the piano, “‘ you have my cor- 
dial sympathy, at least. I had a love-passage, 
myself, once; I — I loved Yankee doodle, but 
something dreadful happened; I don’t quite 
like to speak of it.” 

““ Confide in me,” said the secretary, jealous 
of every secret. 

‘‘ He was murdered, one day,” continued the 
piano, sadly. 

“When? How? Where?” exclaimed all. 

“On the rack!” 

‘‘ Dreadful! ” cried the scissors ; “I’m steeled 
against such misfortunes.” 

‘“‘ Speaking of that sort of thing,” said the 
stove, ** I’ve done a good deal of sparking my- 
self, in my day. I’ve had more flames than a 
few, I assure you; but, alas! I have meta 
damper with each success. It is indeed dis- 
couraging to be put out at every turn.” 

Down under the rug there was an old silver 
sixpence, battered and drilled. 

** How you all chatter!” he grumbled; “I’m 
bored within an inch of my life; for a person 
of my sense and experience to be brought to 
such a pass is a little trying. If I were the 
bellows, I would blow you up sky-high; but 
all I can do is to counterfeit indifference. 
Well, well, I was bullion once; I suppose I’m 
nothing ‘but brummagem to-day: how one does 
change!” 

Just then the tendrils of a hanging plant 
trembled somewhat, as if longing for utter- 
ance. 

** The Wandering Jew!” signified the clock; 
“he used to have the round globe for his 
parade ground; how can he possibly content 
himself rooted to a handful of earth? As for 
me——” But the clock had.run down. 











A TALK WITH THE BOYS. 


ERBERT R., who astonishes the editor 
by calling him “ Uncle Oliver,” says that 
kites are in use, even thus early in the season, 
at his school in Pittsfield, Mass. He has sent 
his kite, two feet eight inches in length, almost 
out of sight, using six balls of twine. He says 
his room in the boarding-school owns the 
largest kite, which is six feet high. — We don’t 
know that Willy Wisp would be willing to 
have us publish his address; therefore we 
must wait his pleasure. — Horatio W. Seymour 
wishes to inform Our Boys how to play 
Lone Taw. — A piece of board a foot long 
and two inches wide, with seven arches, num- 
bered, and large enough for a marble to pass 
through, is placed on smooth ground. The 
boys stand off two or three yards, and roll the 
marbles through these arches. If a player 
sends his marble through arch No. 5, he 
receives five marbles from his opponent, and 
continues to do so until the latter is *‘ cleaned 
out.” Then the winner returns what he has 
won, and the process is repeated. The giving 
back of the marbles is the most sensible part 
of the game, in our opinion. We will give 


A Betrer Way. — Have ten arches, with 

numbers arranged as follows : — 
BV 8): IV. ge ge Bh go 

The Roman numerals are the banker’s num- 
bers; the Arabic figures the players’; or one 
set of figures may be painted in red, the other 
in black. If the player rolls through arch V., 
he pays five marbles to the banker; if through 
arch 5, the banker pays five marbles to him. 
As Mr. Seymour suggests, the marbles should 
be returned at the end of the game. On no 
other “‘ basis ” should Long Taw be played. 

BACKGAMMON. — We have seen a beautifur 
“Patent Enamelled Backgammon and Check 
er-board,” manufactured by D. Lothrop & Co., 
Dover, New Hampshire, which is really the 
best article of the kind for Our Boys and Girls 
who play these games. 

—— GAMBLING with marbles leads to gam- 
bling with money. 
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ANSWERS. 
Monterey. 
Toronto. 
. Andrew Jackson. 
. The Black Dwarf. 
. All’s well that ends well. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
146. HARP 147.SAID 
AGUE ALTO 
RULE ITEM 
PEEL DOME 


-NEST 
EVER 
SERE 
TREE 

. Caribbean. 

~RAT 150. 
ARE USE 
TEN BET 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


TUB SAP 
AWE 


PEN 


151. 


153- 


Why is the map of Asia like a tea- 

table? E. F. 
155. VNA — What city? HERBERT R. 
156. Why is Syria like a cart wheel? 

* ORISKANY. 


154. 


Peep’s proverb is not correctly quoted, and 
his questions have been used. — Mary G.’s 
“horrid writing” is not so very bad, but she has 
not used all the letters in her enigma. — Artie 
Creighton sends an enigma and decapitation. 

157. It is composed of 12 letters. 

The 1, 5, 9, 10, 4, 12, is a city of Massachu- 
setts. 

The 7, 11, 3, 2 is healthy. 

The 6, 8, 5, 12 is a sprout. 

The whole is a country in Asia. 

158. An article of clothing beheaded becomes 
a species of monkey. 

H. S. has doubtless seen the elephant of 
which he writes, but his article is not suitable 
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for publication. — We insert two of S. G.’s 
charades. 
159. First, a metal; 
the whole, an artisan. 
160. First, an animal; second, an animal; 
the whole, an animal. 


161. 


second, a mechanic; 


ma:— 

My first is in lightning, but not in thunder; 

My second in error, but not in blunder; 

My third is in night, but not in day; 

My fourth comes in August, but not in May; 

My fifth is in fun, but not in mirth; 

My sixth in death, but not in birth; 

My seventh is in love, but not in hate; 

My eighth in play, but not in mate; 

My ninth is in town, and yet not in the city; 

My tenth in wrath, but not in pity; 

My whole is a poet, who lives at the ‘‘ Hub;” 

And is also a member of the Saturday Club. 

C. H. J.’s conundrums are all old ones. Be- 
fore he can write, even for “‘ a. smal! price,” he 
must learn to spell; but we will insert in the 
Play Ground his walnut trick. — Herbert R. 
sends this charade : — 

163. Something to drink 

And a favorite game 
Make up a battle 
Of modern fame. 


VERBAL SQUARES. 

164. An insect — a girl’s name — frozen va- 
por — feet of animals. Mary G. 

165. Pointed bits of wood — to conduct a pa- 
per — to impart — to cook. W. A. H. 

166. Half — to send forth — a particle — an 
article in a will. ORISKANY. 

We insert Artie’s decapitation : — 

167. The whole is an article useful in schools: 
behead it, and it is tardy; behead again, and 
it is what people did yesterday; curtail again, 
and it is a preposition. 

B. Wasp asks, — 

168. Why is Bolivia like a sugar-bowl? 





